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and the period during which the work of regeneration should 
begin grows always shorter. It is true that evils ever work 
their own cure, but the cure for the evils of Roman civilization 
was worked out through ten centuries of barbarism. It re- 
mains to be see"n whether this people retains that moral vigor 
which can alone awaken a sleeping public opinion to healthy 
and persistent activity, or whether to us also will apply these 
words of the latest and best historian of the Roman republic : 
" What Demosthenes said of his Athenians was justly applied 
to the Romans of this period ; that people were very zealous 
for action so long as they stood round the platform and list- 
ened to proposals of reform ; but, when they went home, no 
one thought further of what he had heard in the market-place. 
However those reformers might stir the fire, it was to no pur- 
pose, for the inflammable material was wanting." * 

Charles F. Adams, Jr. 



Abt. III. — 1. Die Religion der Griechen. Yon J. A. Hartung. 

Erlangen. 1836. 8vo. 
2. Prolegomena zu einer wissenschaftlichen Mythologie. Von 

Karl Ottpried Muller. Gottingen : Vandenhoeck und Ru- 

precht. 1825. 

It has been common to regard the polytheism of the Greeks 
and Romans as an utterly false, corrupt, and corrupting system 
of belief ; their mythology as merely a series of graceful fables, 
springing from the fancy, or at best a mystic and symbolical 
presentation of great truths. Even those who, like the creators 
of the modern science of comparative mythology, rise to the 
conception of the fundamental unity of the religious idea, are 
in the habit of dwelling more upon the historical unity of origin 
than the essential unity of spirit. They trace with skill and 
insight the evidences of identity, but are apt to neglect what is 
individual and distinctive in religions. 

* Mommsen, Vol. IV. p. 91, referring to the early Ciceronian period, B. C. 75. 
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Comparative mythology is therefore partial and incomplete, 
hardly less so than the older mythological systems. If these 
overlooked one important series of facts, it overlooks another, 
not less important. It is not necessary to pass in review the 
old, exploded systems, — the allegorical interpretation, by which 
the gods were transformed into mere personifications of quali- 
ties; Euhemerism, which regarded them as deified men; and 
that form of symbolism which conceived a whole system of 
faith to have been invented by priests and rulers as an engine 
of government or an instrument of education. All these were 
given up long ago. A rational and scientific interpretation of 
mythology — at least on any considerable scale — was first 
reached by the distinguished Karl Ottfried Miiller, whose prin- 
ciples of investigation have served as the foundation of the 
most successful subsequent inquiries. This great scholar 
adopted in the main the principles of interpretation now gen- 
erally accepted, which treat the myths as the expression of a 
religion of nature ; but he discovered the necessary limitations 
of these principles, and observed a moderation in applying 
them practically which his followers would often do well to 
copy. His special service to the science, however, lay in in- 
troducing into it the method of analysis, treating the myths 
as the results of a gradual growth and various origin, and re- 
solving them into their simple original elements. This is the 
method that has led to the important discoveries made since his 
day. In applying this process in detail, he no doubt errs in in- 
sisting overmuch on the essential originality of the Greeks, 
and lays more weight upon the local origin of myths than 
would scholars of the present day, although in one remarkable 
passage he anticipates the general truths of comparative my- 
thology. His mistakes are just in the opposite direction from 
those of his namesake, Max Miiller, and his Prolegomena will 
serve very well to balance the extreme views of the latter. 

In saying that comparative mythology is partial and incom- 
plete, I mean merely that it has its own scope and its own 
limitations, and that, in the hands of its lesser and too enthu- 
siastic votaries, it is sometimes in danger of overstepping its 
natural limits. Comparative philology, too, is necessarily par- 
tial and incomplete when applied to the grammar of any one 
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language ; it treats of its general and fundamental nature, but 
not of its individual character. Thus, Professor Max Miiller 
teaches us wherein the mythology of the Greeks is identical 
with that of the cognate races ; and if he attempted to do more 
than this, he would cease to teach comparative mythology. 
But when the primitive religion of the Aryan race shall have 
been thoroughly explored, then will come the time for a truly 
scientific treatment of Greek mythology by itself, taking the 
truths of general mythology as a basis, but not forgetting that 
the Greeks themselves were a great creative force, and that 
nine tenths of their mythology is purely their own. Even now 
it would be possible to come much nearer such a treatment 
than Mr. Cox has done in his excellent little treatise, and my 
aim in the present article is to call attention to certain points 
of view which he has overlooked, especially in regard to the 
connection of the Greek mythology with the Greek religion. 

The original and individual side of the Grecian belief is not> 
however, the only nor the most important feature in their re- 
ligion which needs to be insisted upon. "We are accustomed to 
look to the Hebrew theology as the sole foundation of our Chris- 
tian monotheism, and do not at once perceive that it lacked an 
important element which is found in Christianity — whether 
inherited from the classic civilizations, or traceable to the Indo- 
European origin of Christian nations, we will not undertake to 
say. Prom whichever source derived, it appears at any rate to 
be a common feature of the Indo-European theology, and to form 
a strong contrast between this and the Semitic. I refer to 
the idea of the immanence of the Deity in nature. When we 
compare the Greek and Hebrew systems with each other, and 
call the one polytheistic, the other monotheistic, we are guilty of 
an injustice. The Jews did not, any more than the Greeks, com- 
prehend at first the idea of one sole and all-powerful God. The 
plurality of the godhead in the earliest Hebrew records is a 
familiar fact ; and the progress from this to the pure mono- 
theism of the later prophets is very gradual. And even when 
the Jews had advanced to the conception of Jehovah, it was still 
for a long time not as the one omnipotent ruler of the earth, 
but as the special god of the Hebrew people. Other nations 
had their gods, and real gods, but Jehovah was the strongest of 
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all. He was their God, who brought them up out of the land of 
Egypt, the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob. It would 
have been rank blasphemy to have spoken of him as the god of 
Pharoah and Nebuchadnezzar as well. From this idea of a 
national god, more powerful than the gods of other nations, 
a loftier religious sense easily developed the idea of one only 
God, creator and governor of the universe; and in the sacred 
hymns and the prophecies of this period we have the sublimest 
utterances of all time in the devout recognition of the Supreme 
Being. 

The polytheism of the Greeks was different in its nature 
from that of the Hebrews. Of course neither could be wholly 
devoid of the distinctive characteristics of the other, for these 
grew out of the very nature of man. Among the Greeks there 
exist here and there traces of the worship of national or tribal 
divinities ; and the Hebrews were not wholly without a sense 
of the divine spirit dwelling in nature. All distinctions of 
race consist rather in the predominance of certain qualities 
than in the exclusion of others. Each set of dogmas then 
was developed from an independent, equally vital truth. The 
Jew derived his from the unity and supremacy of the godhead, 
one and supreme within its special sphere — the national life. 
The Greek, on the other hand, started from the immanence of 
the divine power, inhabiting, inspiring, and vivifying every liv* 
ing thing, nay, every inanimate object, and every action of life. 
His faith was a sort of pantheism, — a belief not in one God 
pervading all nature and identified with nature, but in millions 
of gods, — a god for every object, for every act. Thus pure 
fetich-worship was not unknown among them. Apollo was 
worshipped under the form of a pointed pillar, the Paphian 
Venus under that of a conical stone ; the Omphalos at Delphi 
and the sacred olive-tree on the Acropolis were fetiches ; the 
eagle of Zeus, the serpent of Asclepios, the ivy of Dionysus, 
were conceived of as in a peculiar sense the residence of the 
spirits of these gods. And although the Greeks and Romans 
outgrew fetichism, they never outgrew this, its fundamental 
principle ; to them, nature was always alive, and if alive, then 
animated by divine spirits. Thus Jupiter means " heaven- 
father," the god or spirit who inhabited the heavens ; while 
Demeter is " earth-mother." 
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The Latin word (dens') indeed that we translate god meant 
hardly more than our word spirit ; it was applied to the spirits 
of the departed, as well as to the gods of the Pantheon. " If 
I am to live after death," Cyrus is represented as saying to his 
friends (Cicero, de Senectute, 22), " reverence me as a god." 
The marvellous imagination of the Greeks speedily developed 
this fundamental idea into a complete Olympus, with its greater 
and lesser gods, its gods of the upper and of the lower world, its 
theogony, its dynasties. The more earnest and practical Ro- 
man, on the other hand, preserved to the latest day his custom of 
deifying even trivial acts and abstract qualities. The vow of a 
temple to Pallor and Pavor (paleness and panic fear) saved a 
battle for Tullus Hostilius ; Honor, Pudicitia (Modesty), and 
Fors Fortuna (Fortune) had their temples ; every baker's shop 
contained a shrine of Fornax (goddess of the oven) ; even mil- 
dew (Robigo~) and manure ( Stercutus") were reverenced as gods. 
To this practical and unimaginative character of the Romans it 
is due likewise that they had almost no mythology, — only an 
earnest sense of religious duty, and a devout observance of 
forms of worship, which degenerated at last into endless ritual 
and ceremony. 

It appears to me, therefore, that those who undertake to 
defend the Greek forms of faith, on the ground that their poly- 
theism was after all only a disguised monotheism, or who seek 
to find in the Greek theology an identity with Christian theol- 
ogy, make a fundamental mistake. It is true that there are 
glimpses here and there of monotheistic conceptions, and 
many analogies, especially in the tragedies of ^Eschylus, with 
some of the sterner doctrines of Christianity ; but these are 
only occasional and individual exceptions. We must main- 
tain, first, that their religion, as a whole, was essentially poly- 
theistic ; and secondly, that this polytheism was not a cor- 
rupted monotheism, but was developed out of a primitive fe- 
tichism. It is time lost to try to justify the Hellenic religion 
from a Hebrew or dogmatically Christian point of view ; its 
real value is in complementing Hebraism by the element it 
lacked. Thus Hartung remarks (Tom. I. p. 36) that the Jewish 
and Persian accounts of the creation assume the performance of 
a specific act at a special time, while " the ideas expressed in 
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the other cosmogonies agree completely with the views of our 
natural philosophers, according to whom the earth, with its 
product and creatures, has been forming from eternity in the 
precise manner in which we see it developing and forming be- 
fore our eyes " ; and in support of this statement he adduces 
the words fyvais and natura, both of which mean " growth." 

It is not my intention at this time to speak at any length of 
the interpretation of myths. My subject is rather the bearing 
of the mythological notions upon the religious faith of the 
Greeks. I desire, however, to express my agreement with a 
recent writer in this review (January 1869, p. 314) in con- 
demning the habit of the present school of mythology of apply- 
ing its principles of comparison to all details and incidents 
indiscriminately. He gives excellent illustrations of the true 
method of interpretation, in the myths of Charlemagne and the 
Werewolf, which are shown to contain that combination of 
ideal and real which K. 0. Miiller holds to be the essential 
character of the myth. Further, it should not be forgotten, 
as the writer last mentioned shows, that there are two classes 
of myths; and that, while the oldest and most complicated 
spring exclusively from a popular and spontaneous interpreta- 
tion of nature, the second class, although genuinely mythical, 
approach allegory, and are the results of the later conscious 
thought of men. Examples of this class (which abound in 
Hesiod) are Prometheus, Atlas, and Pandora. 

The faith of the Hellenic people in regard to spiritual things 
may be treated from three points of view : as mythology, in so 
far as it appealed to the fancy ; as theology, in so far as it was 
dealt with by the intellect ; as religion, in so far as it was con- 
nected with the life. Of course these three views cannot be 
wholly separated from one another, and it would often be hard 
to say of any one conception that it was, for instance, theo- 
logical rather than mythological or religious. But although the 
material is for the most part precisely the same, it appears to 
me that we obtain the deepest insight into the mythology of a 
people, by examining the relation in which it stands to their 
religious faith. 

The earliest Greek religion appears to have been of purely 
Aryan origin, — the worship of Zeus (Jieaven or sky), without 
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temple and without image. This was, as we have said, a her- 
itage from the primeval times of the race ; but, as is remarked 
in the article to which we have already referred, no branch of 
the race, except that to which the Greeks and Italians be- 
longed, appears to have made this common divinity its chief god. 
" The people of Iran quite rejected him ; the Teutons preferred 
Thor and Odin ; and even in India there is no evidence that 
Dyaus took permanent precedence of Indra." In those earliest 
times which we call Pelasgian, whatever that may mean, — and it 
seems certain, at any rate, that the Pelasgians were not foreign 
to the Hellenes, — Zeus was the one god everywhere worshipped. 
This universality and pre-eminence of his worship continuing 
through the periods that followed, and becoming, of course, 
more firmly established in proportion as the idea of monotheism 
gained admittance, the chief god might easily become the one 
only God. By the side of Zeus was Dione (Juno), the feminine 
side of his being ; for the fine sense of the Greeks rejected the 
duality of the divine nature held by the Asiatic religions, and 
in its place conceived its gods in pairs, male and female. 
Hera, the mistress (Herriri), would appear to be only an epi- 
thet of the queen of heaven. 

What other gods enjoy an equal antiquity with Zeus it is 
hard to determine. Comparative philology has not yet com- 
pleted its work, and it must be borne in mind that the higher 
antiquity of a name does not necessarily carry with it an equal 
antiquity of eminence. Thus Ouranos, a wholly unimportant 
divinity- among the Greeks, was identical with one of the chief 
gods of India, Vaduna. Hestia (Vesta), the goddess of the 
hearth, perhaps the only other deity common to the Greeks and 
Romans, unquestionably belongs to the earliest period. Her 
sphere would naturally be widest, and her importance greatest, 
in those distant epochs when the family was not yet developed 
into the state. Athene (Minerva), the dawn, daughter of Zeus, 
the sky, and Hermes* (Mercury), the twilight, are probably 
well established as a portion of the common Aryan inheritance, 
even although the Italian races lost the memory of them in 

* Hartung, from whose eminently sensible treatise we have derived much of our 
material, questions (p. 216) this identification of Hermes with Sarameyas, and 
rejects, indeed, much of the fanciful interpretation in which Max Miiller and his 
disciples abound. 
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this form. Others of the chief gods, if already recognized and 
worshipped, would seem not yet to have attained their later 
rank. The family circle of Olympus did not yet exist. For 
the Pantheon of the Greeks was full of change and develop- 
ment. A people so intensely local in their attachments and 
their political institutions could not fail to localize myths 
and religious institutions. Athene was the special divinity 
of Athens, Hera of Argos, Zeus of ^Egina, Apollo of Miletus, 
and every town and every district had its own memories of the 
times when the gods appeared on earth. But, on the other 
hand, a people so restless and enterprising could not fail to 
carry abroad these stories, and extend these forms of worship 
to other neighborhoods ; and in the process we can well guess 
how materially they must have been altered and confused. So 
arose this minute, intricate, and complex network of mythology, 
largely modified in later times by poets and artists, and still 
more by philosophers and logographers. 

As I have said, it is my intention to speak of this mythology 
only in so far as it may throw light upon the religious nature of 
the Greeks. Of the connection between the two, the point I am 
about to mention will, perhaps, be found a good illustration. It 
is a curious fact, which Hartung notices (p. 188), that nearly all 
the fully developed gods have by their sides elementary spirits 
of a precisely equivalent range of powers, as Zeus and Ouranos 
(heaven), Demeter and Ge (earth), Poseidon and Oceanus 
(ocean), Apollo and Helios (the sun), — the one in each case 
being an individualized, anthropomorphized god, the other a 
mere dcetnon. How were these two classes related to each 
other ? Were the Olympic gods, as the theogony says, the 
descendants and successors of the elementary spirits, or were 
they developed afterwards, for the purposes of the theogony ? 
It may be remarked that Zeus, Demeter, Poseidon, and Apollo 
were themselves nothing but elementary spirits at first, just as 
Dyaus continued to be in the Indian mythology. And the wor- 
ship of Ocean, Sky, Earth, and Winds (see iEschylus, Prome- 
theus, v. 88) seems too firmly rooted in the popular faith to be 
a mere invention of theogonists. Perhaps the truth is, that the 
worship of these elementary spirits was really later, but as genu- 
ine and popular as the other. When the meaning of Zeus had 

tol. cix. — NO. 224. 8 
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been forgotten, and the name had become that of a personal 
god, inhabiting the sky and controlling the operations of the 
weather, what more natural than that the simple-minded 
people should go over the process again, and deify the sky 
under its Greek name Ouranos, as their ancestors had once 
done under the primitive name Dyaus ? But Ouranos and the 
gods of his class were only the objects of individual worship, 
not of any set and established forms (Oultus), and were there- 
. fore considered to belong to an old dethroned dynasty. Was 
not this again an indication of newness ? They were recog- 
nized as gods, but the time-honored rituals and sacrifices were 
all attached to the established worship of the older deities. 
Moreover, a name that was used by a Greek every day with 
the meaning sky could still be applied to the spirit of the sky, 
but could not easily be so far disengaged from common as- 
sociations as to be regarded as a personal god. 

These remarks in regard to the worship of the elementary 
spirits Ouranos, Ge, Helios, as distinguished from the corre- 
sponding personal deities Zeus, Demeter, Apollo, lead naturally 
to the consideration of the more striking movements which 
established new forms of popular faith, sometimes in the way 
of introducing a foreign god, sometimes of bringing a genuine 
Greek divinity into new prominence, by a kind of religious 
revival. • This was the source of much of the variety and com- 
plication in the Greek religion, and it opens perhaps the most 
interesting inquiries in this field. 

Ernst Curtius says, in the first volume of his Griechische 
Geschichte (p. 96) : — 

" A form of worship once established was never laid aside in Greece, 
but was preserved as sacred, and was united with the later services. 
Thus in Athens, Olympia, and Delphi an originally Poseidonian 
period [Poseidon, or Neptune, being the special divinity of the maritime 
Greeks] is clearly to be recognized, with its ever-enduring usages of 
sacrifice. In this way were developed different strata, as we may call 
them, which are repeated- in regular succession in all the more impor- 
tant homes of the Hellenic religion, and which, if carefully examined 
and compared, show the various stages of development of the national 
consciousness, in the same manner as the gradual formation of the 
surface of the earth is indicated in the succession of geological strata. 
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Certain epochs may be recognized with sufficient clearness, especially 
in the cases in which the introduction of the new worship led to con- 
flicts of which the remembrance survived. For even in heathendom, 
by the side of the thoughtless reception of everything new, we find an 
earnest feeling, a fidelity towards the old gods and their purer, simpler 
worship, as Herodotus relates of the Caunian mountaineers that, in 
complete panoply, lance in hand, they drove the intrusive gods of the 
strangers out of their borders." 

The comparison here made with geological strata is a very- 
exact one, for not only have the successive religious periods 
left their traces in a distinguishable form, but the history of 
these changes, too, lies far back beyond what we eall historical 
times, that is, beyond contemporary record or direct tradition. 
These events, neglected by most writers upon mythology, are 
a favorite topic with the historian just quoted; Dim and frag- 
mentary as is all the knowledge that we can gain in regard to 
them, it is easy to distinguish two classes of religious epochs. 

First and most familiar is the introduction of essentially 
foreign gods, and their naturalization in the Greek Pantheon. 
The Phoenicians, the earliest seafarers, who had their factories 
all along the Grecian coast, were the chief source from which 
foreign gods were derived ; and these settlements began so far 
back in time that their Aphrodite, Melikertes, and Adonis al- 
most wholly laid aside their foreign character, and became to 
all intents and purposes Greek divinities. Curtius points out 
that there were two distinct periods of Phoenician influence, cor- 
responding to the historical periods in which the two chief cities 
of the Phoenicians respectively enjoyed pre-eminence. The 
mariners of Sidon first carried the religion of Astarte into her 
colonies; and Cyprus, and Cythera in especial, became after- 
wards the seats of the Grecian representative of Astarte, — 
Aphrodite (Venus), " the goddess of the creative powers of 
life, pervading all nature ; also a goddess of harbors." With 
her was joined Adonis, whose death is the symbol of the sleep 
of nature as winter comes on, and whose festivals were widely 
celebrated, especially by the Orientals.* 

Even more widely spread at first, if less so in the end, was 

* See the translation of the hymn to Adonis in Matthew Arnold's essay on Pagan 
and Mediaeval Religious Sentiment. 
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the worship of the special god of Tyre, Melkart. He, too, was 
a maritime god, and as such was received by the Greeks under 
the name Melikertes. But oftenest he was identified with the 
Greek Herakles, the pioneer god, who prepared the way for 
civilization, which is precisely what the votaries of Melkart did 
in the territory of Greece. It was the Phoenicians who, under 
his name, prepared the land for habitations, dammed the 
rivers, drained the swamps, built roads, bridges, and harbors. 
Thus there was a Grecian and an Oriental Herakles, and the 
Tyrian Melkart was partly identified with the latter of these, 
partly known under his own name, Hellenized, — Melikertes. 
Hence conflicts and religious struggles. " If now," says Cur- 
tius, " Phoenicians penetrated far into Bceotia, if they once 
ruled the whole coast of the Crisssean Sea, what is less im- 
probable than that the sanctuary of Apollo [at Delphi] was 
invaded, and his authority resisted by the barbarians and their 
gods? Oriental and Hellenic divination enter here into the 
most violent antagonism. Herakles therefore overturns the 
mantic tripod of Apollo, and, as Apollodorus says, establishes 
his own oracle ; he insults the god with impudent, blasphemous 
questions, and lays waste his sanctuary, so that its place on 
earth may be forgotten. It is easy to see that this is not an 
individual uprising against a recognized authority, but a great 
national conflict, which can be decided only by the total over- 
throw of one or the other." * 

Whether Poseidon (Neptune) was also a Phoenician god, as 
the author of an able article in the Quarterly Review for Janu- 
ary, 1868, maintains, cannot perhaps be definitely decided. 
Gerhard, in his monograph upon Poseidon, declares for his 
foreign origin ; and it is at all events a significant fact that Oce- 
anus, the counterpart of Poseidon, appears personally in Homer, 
while Ouranos seems to have been of later origin. 

Another Oriental people, who affected powerfully the religion 
of the Greeks, was the Egyptian, although this influence, like 
that of the Etruscans over the Roman religion and institu- 
tions, has been exaggerated. This Egyptian influence was, 
in truth, much later than the Phoenician, and of a totally 

* Herakles der Satyr trad Dreifussrauber, a monograph read before the Archseo • 
logical Society of Berlin, at the 'Winckelmann festival, 1852. 
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different character. It has heen transmitted to Christianity, 
not by the Greeks, but by the Hebrews. The Phoenicians car- 
ried their religion to Greece ; the Greeks themselves brought 
whatever they borrowed from Egypt. There is no proof that 
the fundamental faith of the Greeks was materially modi- 
fied by the Egyptians ; but after the Greek system had been 
fully established, and analogies and supposed identities were 
discovered in the Egyptian theology, its practical workings 
received a profound impression from the latter, not, however, 
as a new religion, but in a way to be described presently. 

When, just now, we made a distinction between the intro- 
duction of foreign gods and the springing up of popular revivals 
in native worship, we ought perhaps to have made the contrast 
less marked ; for these revivals were always in the shape of the 
extension of a special worship, and often passed as an impor- 
tation from abroad. The distinction, however, lies in this, 
that these new gods, if foreign to continental Greece, belonged 
at any rate to the Greek race, and accompanied the migrations 
or conquests of Grecian tribes. Such revivals are quite analo- 
gous to the religious awakening which has at different times 
followed the preaching of such men as George Fox and John 
Wesley, and the new religions which they established were not 
unlike the new sects of Fox and Wesley. But while Metho- 
dism, for instance, was a pure outgrowth of Christianity, the 
Greek theology seems to nave lacked the power of developing 
by itself such interior and vital movements. It looked outside 
for its stimulus, especially to Asia Minor, where the Greek 
race came directly in contact with the passion and fanaticism 
of the Orientals. Asia Minor, therefore, was the source of 
nearly all such movements. And it is surprising how many of 
the Grecian divinities have this external origin ascribed to 
them. "With the exception of Zeus, the dweller in the 
heavens," says Curtius, " there was scarcely a single Grecian 
deity who was not regarded as having migrated thither [to 
Greece] , and whose service was not connected with old myths 
and rites which had their root beyond the sea." Many such in- 
timations are slight and half forgotten ; it will be sufficient here 
to allude to two of the most interesting. While the group 
of the Olympic gods received the wisest and deepest rever- 
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erice of the Hellenic people, and the worship of them consti- 
tuted the established religion, there were two sects, as we may 
call them, which exercised a peculiarly strong practical influ- 
ence ; or rather the earnest religious sentiment of the Greeks 
expressed itself in two other forms, — in the worship of Apollo, 
and in that of the Chthonian group of deities (the deities of the» 
earth), Demeter and Dionysus especially. 

" In the worship of Apollo," says Curtius, " the Hellenic 
polytheism reached its culmination, and found the brightest 
development of which it was capable." Whereyer it went it 
carried with it a calmness, elegance, and sober strength, which 
make this god peculiarly the representative of whatever is 
highest and purest in Grecian thought. As the god of light, 
he dispelled the darkness of the mind; he knew the future, 
and therefore was the refuge of perplexed and earnest spirits ; 
his companions were the Muses and Graces, and with this 
group were associated the loftiest achievements of the human 
intellect in art and poetry. 

Far different was the group of Chthonian deities, with 
whom were identified the creative powers of nature, with all 
their mysteries and suggestive lessons. They were worshipped 
with wild enthusiastic rites, or in solemn mysteries ; and as 
the religion of Apollo embodied the loftiest and calmest spirit 
of culture, so that of Dionysus (Bacchus) gave scope to what- 
ever fanaticism and zealous self-devotion actuated the Grecian 
populace, while the mysteries of Demeter (Ceres) satisfied the 
longings for the occult and preternatural. 

The earliest religious conceptions of the Aryan race appear 
to have been connected with the operations of the sky and at- 
mosphere, — the alternation of day and night, the sun, the 
moon, the stars, the clouds and winds, dawn and twilight ; and 
these conceptions, as embodied in Zeus, Hera, Apollo, Athena, 
and Hermes, formed the basis of the religious faith of the 
Greeks, that which they inherited from the race to which they 
belonged. But in their own land, they were led by their 
natural surroundings and their daily employments to look to 
the earth, rather than the sky, for the objects of their wor- 
ship. The goddess of the earth, Demeter, and the god of the 
quickening powers of nature, Dionysus, were the centre of this 
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new faith. It is true, Dionysus was at first only the god of 
wine and of drunkenness ; but the strange demon of intoxica- 
tion was conceived to possess a peculiar sanctity, not unlike 
that of the inspired Delphic hierophants, and the intoxicating 
drink was endowed with a magical power which seemed the 
very incarnation of the spirit of life. So the drunken god was 
clothed with loftier attributes, and regarded as the giver of 
many good things. A higher and more inspiring set of associa- 
tions grouped themselves about bis worship, until in time the 
rude dithyramb was developed into the sublime tragedy, and 
the Dionysiac festivals, rather than those even of Zeus and 
Athene, attracted to Athens from all. parts of the world spec- 
tators of taste and culture. 

But it was not so much this regular and popular worship of 
the god that distinguishes him among the Grecian deities, as 
the Bacchic orgies of foreign origin, which spread through 
Greece like a contagion, and which were celebrated with 
strange rites and the wildest excitement among the mountains 
and in the forest, in imitation, as was believed, of the progress 
of the god himself, when he " left the golden fields of Lydia 
and Phrygia, and the sun-beat plains of Persia, and the Bactrian 
cities, and the rugged land of the Medes, and smiling Arabia," 
and swept over Greece with his train of satyrs, nymphs, and 
maenads. It was not as a benefactor merely that he came now ; 
he was no longer simply the giver of the vine and the instructor 
in the arts of life. It was a new god that came in triumphal 
march, like a conqueror, claiming reverence and homage rather 
than bestowing blessings. The blessings he now bestowed 
were spiritual ones, kindling the flame of emotion, and exciting 
the religious sentiment, and the rapture and ecstasy of devotion 
were themselves a sufficient reward to the pious heart. This 
orgiastic worship of Dionysus, which met the craving of the 
human soul for the emotional in religion, did not, nevertheless, 
make its way without resistance, — ■ resistance fiercely overcome, 
and symbolized in the bloody fate of Lycurgus and Pentheus. 

One shape which this new religion of Dionysus took was that 
which commemorated the sufferings and death of the god and 
his revival, — the type of the suspension of the life of nature in 
the winter and its renewal in the spring. In these services his 
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name was Zagreus, and the rites of this worship were peculiarly 
solemn and earnest. This same idea was incorporated in the 
Egyptian story of Osiris, a god identical with Bacchus, not in 
specific origin, but in the far higher sense of representing the 
same powers of nature, springing from the same human senti- 
ments, and meeting the same human needs. This identity, 
easily discerned when the two nations came in contact, led to 
the mystic doctrines of the Orphic philosophers, of which we 
shall say a word presently. The myth of Adonis, too, was, as 
I have already said, only another expression of the same 
natural fact. This was very wide-spread, and enjoyed a high 
popularity. 

This is the point at which the religion of Dionysus touches 
that of Demeter; for the rape of Proserpine (Persephone, 
daughter of Demeter) is another form in which the fact of 
the sleep of nature in winter was symbolically clothed. The 
worship of Demeter, in its orgiastic form, was not nearly so 
general as that of Dionysus. It possessed, too, a more sober 
development and a higher character. As the religious pas- 
sion, uncontrolled by reason, found its expression in Bacchana- 
lian rites, so the equally natural leaning of the human mind to 
the occult and mystic connected itself with the service of De- 
meter. The Eleusinian mysteries were sacred to Demeter, 
Dionysus, and Kora (Persephone), and in them this mysticism 
was developed into a religious philosophy, the highest, perhaps, 
of which the Grecian polytheism was capable. What these 
mysteries were, and what the occult doctrines taught in them, 
cannot now be known with any exactness. Enough, however, 
can be gathered from the allusions of poets and philosophers 
to show that their character was high, and their influence good. 

It is an excellent illustration of the elasticity of polytheism, and 
of the ease with which its deities passed into each other's spheres 
and assumed each other's attributes, — or, it would be more cor- 
rect to say, the readiness with which attributes were assigned to 
the representative now of one phase of nature, now of another, 
— that this orgiastic character was not confined to the worship 
of the Chthonian deities, even including Cybele. The Lemnian 
worship of Hephaestos (Vulcan) was of the same character, and 
the Cretan Zeus was the object of services entirely analogous. 
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It was easy for one tribe to assign to the god of the atmos- 
phere the same characteristics which another assigned to the 
god of the vine. In Latium indeed Jupiter was distinctively 
the god of the vine ; and it was not until the Italians came in 
contact with Greek mythology that they identified Bacchus 
with their own Liber, who had originally a quite different sphere 
and character. 

The seventh and sixth centuries before Christ were pecu- 
liarly a period when a new religious need was felt, and this 
new stimulus of the worship of Dionysus and Demeter was 
welcomed. It was a period of disorder and despondency, like 
the one just preceding the Protestant Reformation ; the old era 
had passed away, and the new — that of the glory of Greece — 
was not yet come. The oppression, sorrow, and sacrilege of this 
time called for a religious remedy no less than a political one ; 
so Epimenides preceded Solon, purification and religious impulse 
went before the lawgiver. The Orphic philosophy was a part of 
this same movement. " It was immediately allied with magic," 
says Hartung, and it was intrinsically Oriental in its nature. 
" Not without reason did the Egyptian priests maintain that Or- 
pheus had learned and derived everything from them." But 
here I touch upon the progress of the religious faith of the 
Greeks in historical times, while my plan confines me to its 
mythical history. It was, perhaps, permissible to overstep the 
limit in regard to this single event, because it is directly 
analogous to the earlier impulse which founded the worship of 
Dionysus and Demeter. 

I have thus sketched the relations of the Greek mythology 
to the Greek religion, sufficiently, perhaps, to show the direc- 
tion in which Mr. Cox's Manual needs to be complemented. 
If I had undertaken to follow out the line of inquiry which I 
have suggested, it would have led to a full discussion of the 
sentiments, opinions, and usages of the heroic times ; for in 
those times everything was based upon religion. Every year 
new knowledge is acquired in regard to the primitive religious 
ideas of the Aryan race, and a further and more detailed 
treatment of the subject may very well be deferred until a 
future day. 

W. P. Allen. 



